1NTRODUCTORT NOTE

Czechoslovakia and Poland^ countries which were intended to be the first
to pay the costs of Germany's political revival. In addition, good
relations with the West were intended to facilitate the attraction of
foreign capital to Germany, and the investments which were a condition
of the development of German industry, and therefore of the development
of the German war potential.

The foundations of the strength of the Hitler Retch were built during
the- days of the Weimar Republic, i.e. down to xpjj. The more con-
cessions the Weimar Republic obtained, the higher rose the wave of
German nationalism. But in 1933 the German nation felt that the
Weimar Republic had fulfilled its role^ namely ^ that it had protected
Germany from the remits of the igiS defeat^ and considered that the
time had come for the visor to be raised in the struggle for German
hegemony. It is" very characteristic that the premature evacuation of
the Rhineland in 1930 was not regarded in Germany as a proof of
a desire on the part of the West to co-operate with Germany^ but as
a signal for the preparation of revenge. In the next elections to the
Reichstag the Nazi party members grew unexpectedly from a mere hand- .
ful to the large number of over a hundred deputies.

In the history of the Weimar Republic the person of Gustav Strese-
mann is particularly important^ because in international opinion he was
the most faithful representative of that Republic. In a speech on
15 December Jpjp Sir Eric Phipps^ former British Ambassador in
"Berlin^ justly appraised the figure of the Weimar Minister for Foreign
Affairs when he said:

"Dr. Stresemann was generally regarded as a representative of
the ''good'' Germany^ and Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand
certainly did their best to give him every chance. After Dr. Strese-
mann's death, however, his memoirs showed that his apparent moder-
ation was a mere cloak under which to prepare an eventual policy of
force."

Dr. Rudolf Olden^ the former editor of the democratic daily Berliner
Tageblatt, and author of works on Hindenburg and Hitler^ a pillar of
the 'democratic* wing of the German emigre's^ objected to this view^
arguing that Stresemann did not carry on an equivocal policy ^ and defend-
ing him fervently. But Qlderfs arguments failed to convince Sir Eric
PJttpps9 who in a letter to the Manchester Guardian on 31 December
^$3?, recalled that in 1925 Stresemann had formulated his view on the
fask if German policy in the following terms:
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